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Meanwhile the more reactionary States, and the princes
whose prerogatives were endangered, became more and more
openly hostile. All through 1849 the Parliament was
losing members by defection, and by the end of the year
its influence had sunk to vanishing point.
The movement which collapsed thus ignominiously was
not a popular agitation in the English sense of the term:
like other movements of its generation it sprang, not from
the people but from the well-to-do, and its strength lay
among the professional and educated classes. The Frank-
furt Parliament was a predominantly middle-class assembly :
lawyers and professors, always an important element in
German national life, were strongly represented in it and
largely responsible for its failure. Its collapse was a bitter
disappointment, and drove many of its leaders into exile
abroad, more particularly to the United States, wherfc
some of them, such as Carl Schurz, lived to play a note-
worthy part under more democratic political institutions.
After the failure of the Frankfurt Constitution it slowly
became clear to far-sighted Germans that there was only
one way in which German unity could come about. If,
unlike the separate provinces of Canada and South Africa,
the German States would not voluntarily sink their identity
in a larger whole, unity could only come through their
acceptance of the supremacy of one of the existing States.
There were only two possible candidates for the
supremacy, Austria and Prussia. Austria was still, at that
time, as she had been for centuries, in a position of un-
disputed headship. But her German policy was always
hampered because she had also to consider her non-German
subjects. Prussia, a younger and more homogeneous State,
with a better organised administration and a better disci-
plined people, was preparing to assert herself, In 1862, at